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ADDRESSED TO 


Dx. H AW K Es WORTH. 


AVING entertained an high opi- 
nion of the goodneſs of your 


heart, and of . your abilities as a 
polite ſcholar, from the many moral pa- 


pers written by your pen in the Adven- 


turer, I promiſed myſelf much inftruc- 


tion and entertainment from your account 
of the voyages of our late circumnavi- 


gators; and from the obſervations you 
would have an opportunity of making on 
5 B ; theic 
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1 
their adventures, and on the manners of 
a newly diſcovered people; though I 
could not but be ſenfible, that your lit- 
tle acquaintance with philoſophical know- 
ledge, left us no room to expect much 
ſolid information from any uſe you could 


| make of materials of that kind. 


But I was both diſappointed, and in- 
cenſed, to find, that in the only path 
where you could have done good, you 

have choſen to do miſchief; and have 
1 | made uſe of this opportunity, only to 
266 trifle on the one hand, and to — poi- 
| ſon on the other. 


1 could — — been content, Sir, even 

5 to have read through three large Quarto 
Volumes without gaining any important 
information; and ſhould only have filently 
thought, it was pity Dr. Hawkeſworth 
ſhould % loſe his literary fame, and the 
eſteem of mankind : but when I perceive 


that, forgetting all your fine moral leſ- 
ſons, 


A 

ſons, you endeavour to hurt the minds 
of thoſe who have nbt abilities to ſee. 
through the ſophiſtry of your arguments; 
and to diveſt thoſe young minds who 
may read your book for entertainment, 
of the firſt princles of religion, I cannot 
but think you deſerve rebuke from every 
one who is able to ſet pen to paper. 


Time was, when you would have told 
us, by means of ſome Eaſtern tale, that 
it was glorious to confide in the Gods,” in 
our diftreſs; and thankfully to remember 
their benefits: but now you think fit to 
tell us, that it is beneath a wiſe man, to 
hook upon any deliverance from danger as 
the effect of God's providential care: and 
this you affirm, only for this filly reaſon, 
becauſe God might have prevented the 
danger from happening ; and you impu- 
dently add, in ſupport of your opinion, 
a citation from the book of Job, vhilſt 
1225 are denying that, which it is the 

A pur- 


2 


to the other, to prove. 


We cannot but feel it as men; are we, 


141 
purport of the Scriptures, from one end 


\ 


The words of Job are, Shall. wwe receive 
good at the hand of God, and ſhall we not 
receive evil? but, Sir, there is a paſſage, 
which you might have hit upon, had you 
been very converſant with the Scriptures, 
much ſtronger than that you have choſen; 
and it is in Iſaiah's Prophecy, ch. xlv. 
ver. 7. 1 form light, and create darkneſs : 
I make peace, and create evil: I the Lord 
do all theſe things Vet, Sir, becauſe 
God, with infinite wiſdom, not only 
permits, but inflicts evil; to which we 
ought to ſubmit with patience and reſig- 
nation, to the utmoſt of our power, tho' 


therefore, when in mercy it pleaſes Him 
to beſtow good, to refuſe to be thankful, 
or to acknowledge the blefling ?—Ought 
we not rather to ſay, that as the common 
evils of life are to be received as our 
common lot, appointed for wiſe purpoſes; 
and 


[5] 

and the common good things of life, as 
the inſtances of God's univerſal care, and 
love for all his creatures: ſo, very re- 
markable, and extraordinary evils, are 
to be conſidered as inſtances of his Pro- 
vidence interpofing to chaſtiſe us in mer» 
cy, or to awaken and inform us; and 
very remarkable deliverances, and bleſ- 
ſings, are to be conſidered as inſtances 
of the ſame Providence, interpoſing to 
convince us of his goodneſs and mercy ? 
—And as the former ſhould lead us to 
repent; and to ſearch our hearts; ſo the 
latter ſhould lead us to rejoice, and be 
| thankful; and to know, that God is in- 
deed our God. 


It is, I allow, true, and agreeable to 
ſcripture, that we are not to conſider 
Almighty God as a Partial Being, or a 
Reſpecter of Perſons: but if you can 
conceive a general Providence, which can 
exiſt otherwiſe than by a care of, and at- 
tention to every individual creature, it is 

OE more 
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more than I can; eſpecially fince our 
Lord Chrift himſelf told us, that not 4 
ſparrow falls to the ground, without our 
heavenly Father's knowledge ; and that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered. 

And if you will ſuppoſe God / to rule 

by general, and not by partial laws, as 

to imagine that he has ſet the whole 
machine, both of the material and ſpi- 

ritual world, a-going, and then left it to 

J Itſelf, as a watchmaker does a watch; 

1! you make juſt ſuch a being of God, as 

#E the Epicureans did; and take away all 

| foundations of hope and fear, and, in 

WM ſhort, all the foundations both of natu- 

„ | ral and revealed religion : and you do, 

W beſides, in the application of ſuch an il- 

| luſtration, forget that the watch does 

W | ſometimes want both to be wound up, 

| and to be repaired. 


As to the inſtance you have hit upon, 
in order to take occaſion of diſclaiming 
all allowance of the inter poſition of God's 

Pro- 


| 1 
Providence, you could not have been more 
unlucky in your choice. | 


The Endeavour had failed more than 
thicteen hundred miles, upon a coalt 
moſt uncommonly dangerous ; inſomuch 
that the very deſcription of it is ſuffi- 
cient to make any experienced navigatar 
tremble ; and yet they had met with no 
bad accident: when yet, by the captain's 
own acknowledgement, if they had (truck 
upon any rock, they muſt have periſhed ; 

becauſe there was no freſh water to be 
procured, nor a proper place, with pro- 
per neceſſaries, for repairing the ſhip, 
even if they had got off again. But at 
laſt they did ſtrike, and were in a ſitu- 
ation . that made all on board. look upon 
death and deſtruction as unavoidable : yet 
direfly they had a perfect calm; whereas 
there almoſt always blows, in that part 
of the coaſt, a ſtrong ſea-breeze; by 
means of this calm they got the ſhip off; 
and, almoſt immediately after they were 
I re- 
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(SY 
removed from the rock, it blew again, 
and they ſoon found the beſt and moſt 
convenient harbour that could be, to re- 
fit; to which they were carried by a 
gale, which, had it blown at all ſooner, 
would certainly have beaten them to 
pieces. So that the ſhip ſtruck, and 


they were brought into this evil and dan- 
ger, only at a place and time when i in- 


ſtant and moſt wonderful deliverance 


was at hand. But this was not all: for 
when they arrived in the harbour, and 


came to examine the ſhip, they diſco- 
vered, that notwithſtanding the ſudden 
and ſurpriſing dying away of the gale of 
wind, juſt at the critical moment, and 
the calm that enſued, yet they muſt in- 


evitably have periſhed, had it not been 
for a piece of rock, which in a moſt aſto- 


niſhing manner ſtuck in the leak, and by 
means of which the wool and oakham 
took effect. Yet you, Dr. Hawkeſworth, 

though you declare there was but a lock 
of wool between them and deſtruction, 
tell 


1 
tell us, all this was no ground for thankſ- 
giving. A young man on board the ſhip, 
however, who wanted the advantage of 
your education, thought not ſo : and 
you may rely on what I am now going 
to relate as a certain fact.— There was 
amongſt the crew, an idle, thoughtleſs 


lad, who having given much pain to his 


friends, was ſent to ſed; and went thi- 


ther apparently without any religious 


principle whatever :—but this poor youth 


was ſo affected, both by the danger, and 


by the deliverance, that he became quite 
changed in his diſpoſition ; and after- 


wards wrote home an account of the 
effect this event had upon his mind, 
which ſhewed him to be Zhen, all that 


his friends could with : and ſoon after 
writing that letter, and in that ſtate of 
mind, he died. Now, Sir, if you muſt 
have an account of the reaſon of all 
God's ways, though it becomes not man 


to aſk ſuch queſtions, yet in the inſtance 


you have unluckily hit upon, by way of 
Ce” il- 


F 
inuſtration of your principles, it happens, 
that one reaſon may be aſſigned for ſuch a 
remarkable interpoſition of God's Provi- 
dence; though there may have been, and 
moſt probably were, many more, and 
greater, to us unknown. — The converſion 
of this young man from an evil to a good 
diſpoſition, was ſurely, alone, no con- 
temptible cauſe why ſuch an adven- 
ture happened to the ſhip ; eſpecially if 
we believe, as our Saviour hath told us, 
that there is joy in Heaven over one finner 
| that repenteth ; and if we remember the 
words of St. Paul, that God will have 
_ on whom he will have mercy. 


And, "Y there is no occaſion for 
ſuppoſing (as you put the caſe) either 
that what happened was a mere natural 
event, as you are pleaſed to call it; and 
by which, I ſuppoſe, you mean one with 
which God had nothing to do; or to 
imagine, that the deliverance was a eor- 
recting @ de n in the conſtitution of na- 
ture. 


11 4 


The evil was no doubt wiſely FR 
phe and inflicted, by the over-ruling 
Providence of God : and the deliverance 
as wiſely wrought, in mercy, by the ſame 
Providence: and neither the one or the 
other ought to be forgotten, or conſidered 
in any other light. And you would have 
done well, before you attempted to put 
what you thought fo puzzling a dilemma 
to us, to have proved, that there either 
is any mere natural event, with which 
God has nothing to'do; or that there is 
any defect in the conſtitution of nature. 


It is indeed both weak and injudicious, 
and a diſhonouring of God, to be calling 
. out, on every _—_ occaſion, what a 
Providence it was ! and nothing can be 
more contemptible than Richardſon's 
making Pamela ſay, (as in effect he does 
in one place) that ſhe thanks God. for giv- 
ing her grace to behave well in good com- 
pany.—Whether he meant to ſeoff at re- 
ligion, (which I can hardly ſuſpe& him 
C 2 of), 
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of), or whether he thought it was right 
to preſerve the conſiſtency of a girliſh 


character, at the expence of giving oc- 


caſion to others to ſcoff, is at preſent no 


concern of mine; for either way he was 


to blame: but though, from ſuch an in- 
ſtance, the abſurdity of impertinent and 
improper thankſgivings does to be ſure 


fully appear; yet it is no leſs abſurd, but 


ſtill more ſo, and even very wicked, for 
that reaſon to refuſe, on proper and 05“ 


vious occaſions, to offer up any thankſ- 


Sivings at all. 


Common and general bleſſings, od TY 
vantages, are proper ſubjects for general 
thankſgivings ; and particular and ex- 


traordinary bleſfings, and deliverances, 


are alſo proper ſubjects for particular and 
extraordinary thankſgivinge, | and. for 
due acknowledgements of the interpo- 
fition of. God's propidential care and 
e „ 


But, 


an,! 3H 
But, Sir, before I end this letter, I muſt 


add a few words more to you.,—T obſerve 


in your book, Vol. II. p. 307, where you 
give an account of the eſeape of Tayeto, 
poor Tupia's boy, from the New Zea- 
landers, that you inform us, he was ſo 
ſtruck with a ſenſe of his danger and de- 
liverance, that he immediately brought 
to Tupia a fiſh, to offer to his Eataa, or 
god, as an acknowledgment ; and that he 
accordingly caſt it into the ſea as a ſacrifice: 
but you do not, Sir, inform us, that any 


one ſoul, on board the ſhip, took hold of 


fo fair an opportunity, to give either Tu- 
pia, or his boy, the leaſt inſtruction; tho' 


theſe poor blind human beings were at. 


that time able to converſe both with the 
SEE And crew, and had given them 
much uſeful information and afſiſtance i in 
their navigating the ſhip through an un- 


known ſea. —What ?—Was therer not one 


Chriſtian on board, to inſtruct them in 
the truth; or to deſire to lead them out 
of darkneſs into light ?—nor one moral 


1 Pr 


1 
philoſopher, with benevolence enough in 
his mind, to defire to bring them out of f 
their error, and to make them more ra- 
tional beings ?—I have heard much of 
the. benevolence of rational deiſts, and en- 
lightened philoſophers: : but if this was 
really the cafe, their behaviour, on this 
occaſion, was, nevertheleſs, a reproach 
to their country ; and late as the diſco- 
very of theſe hitherto unknown regions 


is made, it is made even now too ſoon. 


| Our fire-arms, indeed, at preſent, ; give 
us an advantage over theſe brave unculti- 
vated ſavages ; and we vainly triumph i in 
it: but if we forbear to endeavour to 
inſtruct them by degrees, and to form 
good principles in their minds, which 
would be a better means of defence for 


- us than all our fire- arms, it is not im- 


poſſible, but that the nations both of the 
Eaſt, and of the Weſt, and of the South, 


may ſome time or other learn not only 


the uſe of our weapons but, (ſkilful as 
they 


E 

they already are) our art of navigation 
too; and treat us hereafter, as the 
Northern nations did the Roman em- 
pire, and the firſt Chriſtians, when they 
had taught them the art of war, as then 
known, and had at the ſame time them 


ſelves departed from the nn and 
fear of * 


Sir, I underſtand you have received 
above fix thouſand pounds, for the com- 
pilation of the materials put into your 
hands, which I think can never have 
been ſo barren, as you make them ap- 
pear to have been; and to which there 
was no need of your adding injurious 
obſervations and opinions. Obſervations, 
and opinions, which ſeem to be entirely 
your own. For, if we may judge from 
what you could neither alter nor ſup- 
preſs, that is from the names given to 
places, the commander and officers of 
the ſhip had very different apprehenſions | 
from yours, about their wonderful eſ- 


Capes 


16 
capes and deliverances, when on one 
occafion (mentioned from p. -605:\tayp, 
608. ) having been ſaved in a manner be: 
yond their utmoſt hopes and expectations, 
they thought fit to call the paſſage be» 
tween the rocks through which they 
eſe aped, Providential e und N 
JL er 
So far were wo is ms aſhamed 
of "acknowledging their obligations to 
their Creator and Preſerver: and ſo much 
nearer were their ſentiments to thoſe of 
the Royal Pſalmiſt, who tells us: They 
that go down to the ſea in ſbips: and de- 
eupy Their buſineſs in great waters; 
1 Theſe men ſee the works of the Lord : and 
Mir wonders in the dec... 90 
For ut his word the flormy wind ariſeth : 
ohich lifherts up the waves thereof «111; +: 
© B04 They: are carried up to the Heaven, and 
. Gown agen 76 the deep : their: foul melterhh 
6 ' away becauſe 'of the 2#@uble."! 30955 05 
£38 J. hey reel rob and fro, and in like, a 
arunben mans andrare at their Wits end. 
20 Q So 
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So auen they cry unto: tlie Lord in their 


re he Pre them out of rho aife * 
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the waves thereof are ſtill, © 5 
Jen are they glad becauſe they are at 

= and fo he-bringeth them unto the has 

ven where they would be, | 
O that men would therefore praiſe the 


Tord Vor his goodneſs : and declare the won- 


1 thay he * n as nnn n men J 


5 


_ if all hi engt 1 hats 19. to 


obtain, in conſequence: of the materials 


relating to the voyages having been put 
into your hands, and entruſted to your 


publication of them, is only the broach - 
ing of ſuch obſervations and opinions 


as thoſe you have now favoured us with, 


1 muſt needs ſay; I ſhould be glad that 
even twelve thouſand pounds were given, 


to reſtore to us the rough materials, in 


their original unpoliſhed ſtate: and I am 
perſuaded, chat the moſt intelligent part 


D of 


! 

\ | 
| 
q 


of your readers, whatever you may think 
of the matter, will be of the ſame opi- 
nion; and even think, that it is a very 
grievous evil that you were employed on 
this occaſion; and that a larger ſum has 
been given to you for doing miſchief, 
than was ever yet given to any bor 
1 ee for "IG good. | 


Las Sie, even * n 3 of 
this evil, and notwithſtanding the miſ. 
chief you have done, we may perhaps, 
by and by, have reaſon to acknowledge 
the wiſdom and goodneſs: of God, and 
his providential care and attention to the 
well-being of mankind, though there be 
no thanks due to you; fo far am I from 
thinking, with you, that we are to ac- 
knowledge that Providence on no oe 
caſion.— For poſſibly, ere long, a ſpirit 
may be rouſed by what you have now 
done, to defend the truth, which other- 
wife. would not have appeared: and the 
cauſe' of truth may be thereby fixed on 
a firmer 


9 


Im! - 
2 firmer baſis, and its influenes may uu 
tend more wide than it would Have done, 
Had i it not home for this weak” en '6f 
yours.” 97S OV 110 en 


Ama cha 15211 r M % 
4-Litbava i nds dow Warts you 
may think, and others may think, that 
in this little epiſtle I have ventured to 
treat you with too much diſreſpect, and 
aſperity; and that ſuch language does 
not become one who profeſſes to be a 
Chriſtian: but, Sir, 1 have long ex- 
perienced, with great concern, that pro- 
feſſed Deiſts, and modern philoſophers, 
are not a ſet of men whom it is poſſible 
to treat with humility and deference: 
for they will only avail themſelves of 
both, to inſult and abuſe; and they ſel- 
dom uſe even the appearance of either, on 

their part, but as apothecaries do gilding 
for their pills, to make their ſophiſtry the 
more eaſily ſwallowed. Beſides, I can- 
not help remembering with what aſpe- 
_ our Lord and Saviour (the beſt ex- 
f D 2 ample 


121 
ample we can follow) treated the Pha- 
riſees, and witk what boldneſs Stephen 
reproved the Jews. They have S 
taught us, that ſometimes meekneſs and 


charity may be eatried too far; and that 


there are occaſions when à | Chriſtian 


mould exert | himſelf and not ſuffer the 


reproach of a want of ſpirit, and proper 
courage,” to fall upon the Ohriſtian 
name. es 10 af loi gu: 

sg 190Y_ noi 3090138924 vie 
N When a ſet of men, With a little, uy 
made! knowledge, pretend; to; take the 
lead, with a, degree of arrpgance and in 
ſolence which the modeſty of the truly 


learned hardly knows how to ppDſe, and 


which therefore makes them paſs. for 
Sreat philoſophers, and men of, uncom- 


moni penetrstion, in the opinion of the 


bulk of mankind, whilſt, in fact, they 
ate but Lind leaders. of the; blinds. it ois 
time, eyen for the meekeſt Chriſtians to 
exert themſelyes, Jeſt by means of their 
br negleR,;; theſe who, might other- 
1 Wiſe 


— their guides. To all this 
Imay alſo, Sir, add, that the manner in. 
which you treat others, even of yu 
own falſe ſentiments, will be an excuſe 
for; this: my treatment of you. The edi 
tot and compiler of Lord Anſon's Vo 
age Was; but too much in ypur way of 
thinking, and therefore, one would have 
thought, ſhould have met at leaſt witk 
civil treatment from your pen; yet, in 
your firſt volume, you have taken a great 
deal of pains to diſcredit! his work, ant 
the authenticity of it; merely becauſe 
the Iſland of Tinian is not che fame plea- 
ant fpot now, that it was when Anſdn 
Was there: Wherens, I ſhould Have ima- 
ginedy you might eaſiby have been'a ware 
of hat cannot eſcape the obſervation of 
Four readers; namely, that the pain the 
iS pantards hive taken to render thit phice 
n àifadvantageods ſtation for any ſhipitHat 
veflight eme intd thöſe ſeas Hereafter; to 


wake another of” theilt geNebiy; ne 
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1 22 1 | 
with length df time, and mere neglect 


of cultivation, might eaſily occaſion the 
difference between the preſent ſtate of 
Tinian, and its condition when Anſor 


Was there: and, therefore, that there 


was no neceſſity for you, either to queſ- 
tion Anſon's veracity, in this part of his 
narration, or to fling out infinuations to 
the diſadvantage of the compiler of his 
voyage; perhaps he may deſerve'cenſure 
on other accounts, but it comes with an 
Ml grace from our pen. 

Sir, I once had an eſteem for you, a ; 
a reſpect for your character; but you 


cannot expect that I ſhould z expreſs 


any: and therefore, I ſhall bluntly. con- 


clude my Letter, with deſiring you to 


remember i in time, (as you do ſometimes 
read the Scriptures, and even venture to 


cite them) the words of our great Lord 


and Saviour, Wheſoever ſhall be aſhamed of 
me, and of my words, in this ſinſul gene- 
ration, of him alſo ſhall the Son of Man be 

6 aſhamed, 


1 23 mn | 
aſhamed, "when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father, with the holy angels. | Remember | 
alſo thoſe words of God, in the Book of 
Samuel, Them that honour me, I will lo- 
nour; and they that deſpiſe me, ſhall be 
lightly efleemed. You will do well, Sir, 
to conſider attentively the import of all 
theſe words, notwithſtanding yourhau ghry 
declaration, of having paid your homage 
to the Supreme Being, conſonant to your 
own ideas of his agency and perfections; 
for, peradventure, thoſe zdeas of yours 


may not be he ler juſt ſtandard of 
truth. 


P. 8. 3 Won not be amiſs, Sir, to 
inform the world, why there iS a chaſm 
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